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Jeering observers thought it a strange circumstance that Austen Chamberlain,
sharing his father's views, should have been appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer
by a Prime Minister who had an open mind on the subject. (He had held several
other offices.) "Balfour has kept him as a hostage for Joe," was the comment that
I heard from many lips.
Scheming, plotting, conferring, gossiping went on among Unionist groups
while Balfour with "a scratch crew on a raft" (to quote a Morleyism) contrived to
hold an indefinite course, without running on the rocks. I did not find it easy to
distinguish the groups. There were, in Goschen's phrase, the Chamberlain "whole
hoggers"; there were those who, with Balfour, compromised on bargaining duties;
some, like Lord Hugh Cecil (who had lively encounters with Chamberlain),
Winston Churchill and Major Seely, were Free Fooders; others were unrepentaat,
out-and-out Free Traders.
Party passion was aroused on other subjects also. Chinese indentured labour
on the Rand, denounced by Liberals as slavery, excited specially strong feeling. When
Campbell-Bannerman asked the Prime Minister questions about it and Alfred
Lyttelton, the new Colonial Secretary, rose instead of Balfour himself to reply, the
clamour was so persistent that the sitting had to be suspended.
I went to the Glasgow meeting at which Chamberlain opened what his Free
Trade brother, Arthur, predicted would be "a raging, tearing propaganda." His
style was more flamboyant than formerly and I noted in my descriptive article that
once or twice, for the first time in my experience, he used a misfitting word. I
heard several of his other speeches in the country eloquently exhorting people to
"think Imperially," while enlarging the range of his taxation scheme. Asquith,
the ablest champion of Free Trade, followed Chamberlain in his tour and replied to
him from the platform.
Meantime Balfour taxed the impatience of men anxious to commit him to a
precise declaration of his own policy. Challenged to set forth his views on a sheet
of notepaper, he proudly compressed them into a half-sheet, but former colleague,
could not interpret the document. His attitude was satirised in Rhyme and Lines
by Wilfrid Lawson, the humorous, teetotal Radical, and Carruthers Gould, the
famous political cartoonist:
"I'm not for Free Trade and f m not for Protection:
I approve of them both and to both have objection/*
For two years he contrived to avoid a direct issue in Parliament His object, as
his friends explained, was to hold on to office until the international work and
legislative measures of the Government were completed. The Anglo-French
Entente, negotiated by Lansdowne and Delcasse, was welcomed everywhere except
by Rosebery, who feared that it might lead to war with Germany. Balfour did a
permanent service by founding the Committee of Imperial Defence. His cool
judgment wa$ invaluable on the occasion of the Dogger Bank incident when the
Russian Fleet on the way to the Far East nervously fired at British fishing vessels*
In the tension which ensued a rash word might have precipitated war. The Prime
Minister kept temper under control and the stupid blunder of the Russians was
disposed of satisfactorily.
But Balfour's prestige suffered irretrievably from his repeated boycotting of
discussion on the fiscal issue. He was badgered by Liberals and by the group of
able young Conservatives who were opposed to Chamberlain^ policy.